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” AMERICAN GRUMBLER. 
No. VIII. 


10th.—Rose at nine o’clock; cloudy, 
han occasional burst of sunshine. At ten 
sck set off for Eaton Hall, three and a half 
ws from Chester. Toll at the gate ninepence 
sone horse fly. About a half mile from the 
ywe passed a very beautiful gate, and were 


ier.’ Here we entered a forest of young trees 
Wjundergrowth. A second gate opened into 
ark of forest trees, surrounded by an iron 
ee to shut. in the deer; a herd was lying 
ier the trees. We alighted at the hall, the 
rior of which is very imposing; it is new, 
im in the Gothic style of architecture. We 
ere admitted into a hall floored with marble 
liferent colours, and ornamented with an- 
ut. armour standing upon pedestals. We 
ere conducted through the apartments by a 
ay middle-aged woman, but at a much more 
apid rate than was agreeable. The doors and 
ws of the apartments are beautiful ; the 


iit fine specimens of painted glass. A picture 
West of Cromwell dissolving the long par- 
iment, another of the landing of Charles, se- 
fal family portraits and some statues were 
ginted out in the apartments, and after pass- 
ig through the dining-hall, we entered the 
fary, and were requested there to record our 
imes in a book kept for the purpose. The 


lineas ($500) seemed to be the passion of the 
eerone, who also pointed out a tnantel-piece 
‘American marble from Gray’s ferry. She 
peived three shillings for her exhibition, and 

ediately set off upon the same round with 
party we found waiting for her in the hall 
men we had finished our inspection. I was 
Mich gratified by the visit to Eaton Hall; unit- 


and wealth of the individual who is the 
sssor. The pleasure grounds contain 58 
fes, and the park 380. 
4s unfortunate for the romance of the visiter 
® custom not only sanctions but requires him 
ly. the servant of the noble marquis; this 
eauisite must be something considerable, and 
kes the situation of cicerone to my lord’s 
ee a very desirable one for those who value 
Ms ofthe sort. Are wages lessened by this 
im in grand houses?’ , 


The driver of our fly told us he received no 
wages for taking care of the vehicle and horses, 
but was altugether dependent upon the gratui- 
ties of those who might ride with him. 

Visited the armoury at the old. castle—not 
worth seeing. 

** Booked” for Cheltenham; to go to Wrex- 
ham this evening. 

About 7 o’clock, P. M., arrived at Wrexham 
(Denbighshire), and “ put up” at Sparrow Red 
Lion. Wrexham is a small, dirty village of 
little old houses, many of which are thatched, 
and have windows remarkable for. panes very 
small and very antique. Entered. into conver- 
sation with an Englishman on the coach, who 
complained of the church system, and said the 
tithes caused a great many dissenters. After 
finding we were American, he -asked, many 
questions about the United States, the crops of 
this year, the bad prospects for grain in Eng- 
land, corn speculations, &c., and on reaching 
the inn, hoped we would take a glass of wine 
with aun Englishman, remarking that he was 
glad the inimical feeling between the two coun- 
tries was disappearing ,—if there. was nota 
leaven of hate for us in their hearts, why did 
he think of it? 

Visited the old church, finished in 1506. 
Has a pretty tower and steeple, and a marble 
monument by Rubillac, representing the burst- 
ing of the tcmb, and a female arising therefrom 
at the blowing of the trumpet. Wooden tablets 
are placed conspicuously on one side of the 
church, containing the names of those pious in- 
dividuals who have bequeathed money to the 
church, the sums given by each being set oppo- 
site to his name.’ This appeal to the love of 
approbation may be profitable, by inducing 
others to follow the example. 

England is emphatically the country of coals, 
coaches, cheese, charges, and roads. We have 
not seen an Englishman yet make a dinner with- 
out cheese. In the evening we were amused by 
a manufacturer of “ fish-hooks and needles, 
who talked of trade, pounds and pence, and 
told us as “the ay ‘arvest ’ad’ been got in 
hearlier in the south,” &c. Why will not Eng- 
lish travellers cease to abuse our English? I 
think we speak pretty considerable smart, con- 
sidering from whom we larnt!, It is a cruel 
parent that denies its offspring. 

Saturday.—Cheltenham, 11 o'clock, P. M. 
The day has been without rain, (the first since 
our acral in England) though the skies wore 
the blustery livery of March, Along the road 


we saw them making hay in several placcs, and 


in others cutting barley. The scenery is neat, 
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picturesque, ahd civilised, ‘being always marked 


: ee 
by the hedges and trimmed trees which we see 
spread over hill and dale. The road offers to 
view very few fine country seats (houses), the 
gates and roads sweeping off among trees indi- 
cating the residences of gentlemen which we 
see not. Some. few cottages, such as might 
form the basis for a novelist’s description, bat 
a great many humble thatched huts, stand aloag 
the highway. 

We left Wrexham on top of a coach called 
‘“‘’Hirondelle,” the stout guard in red live 
sounding his bugle till we gained the main road, 
while the driver managed his team with an enge 
and grace so often spoken of with praise ; ‘but 
one of these said gentlemen of the whip could 
not drive in the same manner in the United 
States. The perfect level and smoothness of 
the roads must give confidence to the drivers, 
because they are sure of not meeting danger 
there, and all thay have to guard against is not 
to run against a post. ‘They drive blood horses, 
those which have been blemished serving the 
purpose of the coaches.. ‘The coachmen are 
generclly large burly fellows, in drab breechés 
and’ top boots nicely polished, who take the 
reins with as mach gravity as Victoria did the 
crown. : i 

We passed through the village of Overton, 
and then through Ellesmere, fast the . lake) 
where the horses were changed. While’ look- 
ing round me I was addressed’ by a stout gen- 
tleman, shading his eyes with his hand, gazing 
up at me as I sat on top of the coach, “God 
bless me!—I think—when did you arrive — 
you recollect me, Captain W , of the royal 
navy? Where are you going?—bless me !— 
not going to Cheltenham on account’ of your 
health—no—can’t be—look welt—-stouter than 
when I saw you last.” “All right,” cried tlie 
guard, and away we dashed «Jong the banks of 
the mere, or lake—a goodly-e:zed mill-pond— 
facing which, on the- opposite side, stands a. 
pretty mansion which the driver told us was 
Squire Mannering’s.” Ellesmete is prettily 
situated, and the parish has 6540 inhabitants. 

The next town in our route was Shrewsbury, — 
where we saw the abbey clock, and saw it-was 
right, and a monument to Lord Hill in the style 
of the Washington monument at Baltimore. 

Next came Ironbridge and Bridgenorth, both 
being in coal districts and upon the Severn, 
which is as wide as a canal. At Bridge- 
north there’is a pretty iron bridge over the 
river, the first of the kind erected in the king- 
dom. 

We next through Kidderminster, 
famed for tate eadioaeias Then came 





‘Worcester, the’ prettiest-looking town I have 
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yet seen in the kingdom. It was now half past 
eight o’clock, and people were still at work in 
the fields; the twilight was not gone till nine. 
We next passed through an odd-looking old 
town, Tewkesbury, where some of the houses 
have the second story projecting beyond the 
first, and the third beyond the second, so that 
the street is narrower at the house-tops than 
upon the pavement. At half past nine we 
reached the George Hotel, Cheltenham, after 
being on the coach eleven hours, driving ten 
miles an hour. 

Sunday.—Cloudy and cold, and oh, how 
dreary! Here we are ina hotel in a town of 
25,000 inhabitants, without having the sympa- 
thy of a soul, not one to speak to. Sunday 
seems to be kept most religiously; the streets 
are lined with people going to and from church; 
some wulking—the second rates—some in car- 
riages attended by l.veried servants, and others 
ia wheeled chairs—a sort of diminutive gig body 
set on three wheels, drawn by a man. These 
are to be had at the hack stands, and like the 
hacks are numbered. The inventioti of these 
hacks is due probably to the number of invalid: 
who resort here for the purpose of drinking the 
waters. Cheltenham is among the prettiest 
towns I have ever seca. The streets are wide, 
macadamised, and have broad flagged trottoirs. 
The houses are three and four stories high, and 
many of the rows have pretty flower-gardens 
in front, with vines trained over the doors. All 
looks new and modern in style ; I doubt whether 
there is a prettier town in all England. It isa 
place of resort of the gentry and nobility for 
six months in the year, which is sufficient to 
account for the neatness, completeness and finish 
of the houses. But the mineral wells are closed 
un Sunday, and to judge from the advertise- 
ments, they are not accessible to the poor and 
lower orders. This class of Bulls are mean- 
spirited, always cringing either to money or 
power, whenever they are brought in contact 
with either. I dislike them most cordially, and 
could beat the whole race with hearty good will. 
They are stupid, and seem not to possess a 
single ray of intelligence beyond that which 
prompts them to plunder. We meet men in 
knee breeches and long gaiters, wearing a flower 
jauntily stuck in a button-hole, on their way to 
church—they have the appearance of happiness. 

Every where in the towns we see “ Wine aud 
Spirit Vaults,” ** Licensed to sell British and 
Foreign Spirits,” and in the country, “ Licensed 
to sell Beer, Ale, Spirits and Tobacco, to be 
drunk on the premises,”—why didn’t Cobbett 
correct this offence against Priscian? Indeed 
the people are taxed for every thing except the 
air they breathe. The ale and malt liquor ge- 
nerally is not better than our own, although 
there is one more ingredient put into it, which, 
without enhancing its quality, adds to its price 
—the exciseman’s staff measures the depth of 
every vat. 

I am reminded at every step of the glorious 
privilege of being a citizen of a country where 
all, have equal rights, where the government is 
efficient without being felt, where property is 
protected and the government supported with- 
Out oppressing and grinding the poor. Here 
the aristocracy of the state and the aristocracy 
of the church are supported by the endless toil 
of the working classes, and there is bat slow 
effort made to relieve them even of the onerous 
church tithes. In ten years a farmer gives in 
tithes alone one entire crop, an entire year’s 


labour besides the use of his capital, to say no- 
thing of other taxes—for what? ‘To supporta 
few idle rogues in affluent, riotous debauchery, 
while the duties of the church are performed 
by men every way their equals, morally speak- 
ing, for the pittance of thirty or forty pounds 
a year, in a country where mutton is seven- 
pence the pound—a man preaches a whole year 
for about a thousand pounds of mutton, or about 
three pounds of chops a day for wife, children 
and friends ;—truly this is a reward for a tho- 
rough knowledge of Latin, Greek, Hebrew and 
theology! But might makes right, and, feeling 
that their situation is beyond relief, they seem 
determined to make the best of it, to enjoy 
what has been thrown in their way, and hence 
the neatness of the cottages. The surplus of 
excitability possessed by every human mind is 
in them thus expended, for they cannot afford to 
enjoy shows and spectacles, nor travel even 
from one county to another, nor indulge in the 
simple and innocent luxury of a newspaper. 
They are slaves, bound to their domiciles and 
huts, not by chains, bvt circumstances over 
which they have no control; yet patriotism 
makes them endure the whole. The diffusion 
of knowledge must ultimately teach them what 
are their natural rights, which will be the first 
step towards acquiring them, and then the 
church and sinecure systems must be given up, 
or they will be forcibly destroyed. 

The coachman remarked yesterday, when 
talking of the church, that he could not per- 
ceive how the bishops could get a man to 
heaven or keep him from getting there; for 
himself, he was in favour of religious liberty ; 
that a man should pay for the religion he liked 
best, and for no other. He wanted a cheap re- 
ligion, like the Quakers, where the preachers 
received no pay—that men ought to be able to 
judge for themselves, and not be paying a d—— 
rascal £10,000 or £15,000 a year to judge for 
him. He said he had served one of them who 
would “get drunk as Lord Pollard or any un 
else,” then preach to him to do as he said and 
not as he did. 

There seems to be very considerable animo- 
sity among the peasantry to the church system; 
I should like to give these Britons a quid pro 
quo—preach Chartist principles as an offset to 
their itinerant orators who descant and cant 
about anti-slavery among us. Let them free 
their own poor before they abuse us for the 
presence of slavery—“ remove the mote,” &c. 
In Ireland there are districts where the govern- 
ment clergyman receives £1,000 per annum 
without a single protestant in his parish; the 
parishioners still pay their tithes, and the par- 
son goes through the exercises of the church, 
but without any hearers but his own family. 

4 o'clock, P. M.—The evening rainy, dreary, 
and Jonesome enough. 





HARRIS'S SPORTING IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


Captain Harris, of the East India Company’s 
Engineers, has been led by his love for sport- 
ing, and his contempt for hares and such small 
deer, into sundry hairbreadth ‘scapes in South- 
ern Africa. What would our squirrel hunters 
say to the following adventure amongst ele- 
phants : 


“ Leaving the wagons to to a spot 
agreed upon, we again took the field about ten 















































eight miles, over a country Presenting « 
variety of feature. At one time wes 
bare stony ridges, at another threaded 
tricacies of forests; now st i 
high fields of waving grass, and again ¢ Bs 
into open downs. At length we arrived an, 
extensive groups of grassy hillocks, egy 
with loose stones, interspersed with 
and occasional patches of forest, in which 
recent ravages of elephants were 
Here, to our inexpressible gratification, oe 
scried a large herd of those Jo ht: 
mals, lazily browsing at the head of ad 
valley, our attention having been first d 
to it by the strong and not-to-be-mi 
vin with which the wind was imp 
Never having before seen the noble elenhas 
his native jungles, we gazed on the sight hs 
us with intense and indescribable interest, 
feelings on the occasion even extended % 
followers. As for Andries he became os, 
tated that he could scarcely articulate, » 
open eyes and quivering lips he at lenoth 
tered forth, ‘ Dar stand de oliphant.’ Mok 
com and ’Lingap were immediately despay 
to drive the herd back into the valley, apw 
we rode slowly and without noise, againai 
wind; and, arriving within one hundved 
fifty yards unperceived, we made our | 
fast, and took up a commanding position 
old stone kraal. The shouting of the sa 
who now appeared on the height rattling” 
shields, caused the huge animals to move) 
suspiciously towards us, and even 
yards of our ambush. The group consi 
nine, all females, with large tusks, Weseleg 
the finest, and with perfect deliberation fire 
volley of five balls into her. She star 
but, recovering herself, uttered a shrill not 
lamentation, when the whole party threw th 
trunks above their heads, and instantly ele 
bered up the adjacent hill with incredible: 
rity, their huge fan-like ears flapping in. 
ratio of their ats We instantly’ mad | 
horses, and, the sharp loose stones not su 
the feet of the wounded lady, soon closed) 
her. Streaming with blood, and infuta 
with rage, she turned upon us with uplif 
trunk, and it was not until after repeated: 
charges that a ball took effect in her braig 
threw her lifeless on the earth, which resou 
with the fall. : 
“Turning our attention from the exe 
scene | have described, we found that a 9 
valley had opened upon us, surrounded by: 
stony hills, and traversed by a thinly-wa 
ravine. Here a grand and magnificent p 
rama was before us. The whole face of 
landscape was actually covered with wild 
phants. There could not have been fewer! 
three hundred within the scope of our ¥% 
Every height and green knoll was dotted 
with groups of them, whilst the bottom o 
glen exhibited a dense and sable living 4 
their colossal forms being at one momemt 
tially concealed by the trees which they 
disfiguring with giant strength, and at 6 
seen majestically emerging into the-open 
bearing in their trunks the branches of | 
with which they indolently protected them 
from the flies. The buch chewed was fil 
a limited peep of the blue mountainous 1 
which here assumed a remarkably preci 
character, aud completed a picture at 
soul-stirring and sublime. Ae 


Pa 


: nted | 








o’clock, and pursued the track indefatigably for 


“ Our approach, being still against é 
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x ed, and created little alarm, until 
sid that we had left behind suddenly 
ad itself, recklessly thundering down the 
Fthe bill to join the main body, and pass- 
» close to us that we could not refrain 
being a broadside into one of them, which, 

ver, bravely withstood it. We secured 
on the summit of a stony ridge, and 
sintioning oursclves at an opportune place, 

‘edo overlooking the wooded defile, sent 

ies to manoeuvre, so that as many of the 
yants as possible should pass before us in 

of review, that we might ascertain, by a 

nection, whether there was not a male 

st them. Filing sluggishly along, they 
mally halted beneath an umbrageous 
Swithia fifteen yards of us, lazily fanning 
wives with their ample ears, blowing away 

ies with their trunks, and oo the 

4 uliar cry so familiar to Indians. 
e oy saved to ce ledien: and most of them 
rs, followed by their little old-fashioned 

ws. each trudging close to the heels of her 
‘and mimicking all her actions. Thus 

ied, we might have killed any number we 
their heads being frequently turned 

ds us in such a position, and so close, that 
gue ball in the brain would have sufficed 
h; but, whilst we were yet hesitating, a 
denly whizzed past Richardson’s ear, 

i put the whole herd to immediate flight. 
had barely time to recede behind a tree 
ye a party of about twenty, with several 
yones in their wake, were upon us, striding 
heir utmost speed, and trumpeting loudly 
buplifted heads. I rested my rifle against 
free, and, firing behind the shoulder of the 

she dropped instantly. Another large 
fhment appearing ciose behind us at the 
ie moment, we were compelled to retreat, 
ging from tree to tree, stumbling amongst 
amp stones, and ever coming upon fresh par- 


| {the enemy.” 


4 


The following extract details the effect of 
prifle upon a full grown elephant. 
MAlthough the ground was very heavy, we 
folved upon shifting the camp a few miles to 
eastward, in order to be within reach of the 
All the mountain rills were full, 
itthey were not of sufficient magnitude to 
firuct the wagons. As we proceeded, seve- 
felephants were observed clambering with 
fagility of chamois to the very summit of 
@ehain. Shortly after we had halted, I went 
alone, and ascending by a narrow path trod- 
wild animals, entered a strip of forest 
mipying an extensive ravine. On the outside 
ithis. stood a mighty bull elephant, his trunk 
Wined around his tusk, and but for the flap- 
ig of his huge ears, motionless as a statue. 
g my mare to a tree, I crept silently 
iad a block of stone, and leveled my rifle at 
bample forehead. The eart: trembled under 
fweight of the enormous brute as he dropped 
avily, utlering one deep groan, and expiring 
Mihout 2 struggle. His height at the shoulder 
Mseeven feet and a half, and his tusks mea- 
mel more than seven in length. The echo of 
hahot reverberating through hill and dale 
Wed the mare to break®her tether and ab- 
mad; ‘and brought large tribes of pig-faced 
mons from their sylvan haunts, to afford me 
pthing but sympaihy. Their ridiculous gri- 
however, could not. fail. to elicit .my 


It was long before I recovered my horse, and 
I did not regain the wagons until after night- 
fall. ‘The new moon brought, if posssible, a 
more abundant supply of rain than usual; nor 
did the lions fail to take advantage of the noc- 
turnal tempest, having twice endeavoured to 
effect an entrance into the cattle-fold. It con- 
tinued until nine o’clock the next morning to 
pour with such violence, that we were unable 
to open the canvass curtains of the wagon. 
Peeping out, however, to ascertain if there was 
any prospect of its clearing up, we perceived 
three lions squatted within a hundred yards in 
the open plain, attentively watching the oxen. 
Our rifles were hastily seized, but the damp- 
ness of the atmosphere prevented their explod- 
ing. One after another, too, the Hottentots 
sprang out of the pack-wagon and snapped their 
guns at the unwelcome intruders, as they trotted 
sulkily away, and took up their position on a stony 
eminence at no great distance. Fresh caps and 
priming were applied, and a broadside was. fol- 
lowed by the instantaneous demise of the largest, 
whose cranium was perforated by two buliets at 
the same instant. Swinging their tails over 
their backs, the survivors took warning by the 
fate of their companion, and dashed into the 
thicket with a roar. In another half-hour the 
voice of Leo was again heard at the foot of the 
mountains, about a quarter of a mile from the 
camp; and from the wagon-top we could per- 
ceive 2 savage monster rampant, with his tail 
hoisted and whirling in a circle, charging furi- 
ously along the base of the range, and in des- 
perate wrath making towards John April, who 
was tending the sheep. Every one instinctively 
grasped his weapon and rushed to the rescue, 
culling loudly to warn the expected victim of 
his danger. Without taking the smallest notice 
of him, however, the infuriated monster dashed 
past, roaring and lashing “his sides, until con- 
cealed in the mist. ‘Those who have seen the 
monarch of the forest in crippling captivity 
only, immured in a cage barely double his own 
length, with his sinews relaxed by confinement, 
have seen but the shadow of that animal which 
‘clears the desert with his rolling eye.’” 
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Ornithology of the United States. The descrip- 
tive part by J. K. Townsend. The drawings 
from nature. Royal Bvo, pp. 12. 

American Ornithology has been ably and 
beautifully illustrated. It has received the 
attention of Wilson, Audubon, Nuttall, and of 
the Prince of Musignano (Charles Bonaparte), 
and has now for its elucidator Mr. Townsend, 
whose qualifications ‘as a naturalist—a Natur. 
forscher, as the Germans have it, in the broad- 
est sense—are well known, not only in this city, 
but every where, since the publication of his 
“Narrative of a Journey across the Rocky 
Mountains.” 

The present publicatiun, as the author ob- 


serves, “is not expected to rival in their appro-/. 


priate sphere those which liave preceded it, but 
it is considered desirable to offer the public a 
work of portable dimensions and. generally, ac- 





nirt whatever might have been my humour. 





cessible form, containing a yarticular account 


of the birds of the United States, with afl the 
newly-discovered species, and a faithful and ac- 
curate figure of each.” 

The number before us commences the order 
Accipitres, family Vulterini, and contains gra- 
phic illustrations of the Californian valture, the 
black vulture or common crow, the turkey buz- 
zard, and the Caracara eagle. They are beau- 
tiful lithographs, and faithful copies from nature 
by M. Delarue. 

We highly recommend the work to the at- 
tention of our readers. It will be completed in 
four volumes. 


Travels in North America, during the years 
1834, 1835, and 1836, by the Hon. Charles 
Augustus Murray. 2 vols. 12mo. Harpers. 
New York, 1839. 
The author of the above work is both a re- 

fined gentleman and a scholar. He has pre- 

sented usa narrative of his impressions of what 
he saw while in the United States, characterised 
by good feeling, candour, and good sense, free 
from the vulgar smartness and arrogant air of 
profound philosophy which characterise the 
coarse pages of Capt. Marryat. His remarks 
upon American peculiarities are all. made ina 
spirit of kindness, and without any apparent 
wish to ridicule whatever seemed to him un- 
usual. His observations upon education in the 

United States are, we fear, founded in justice, 

and it would be well, perhaps, if we were’ to 

give them a candid consideration, with the 
view of correcting whatever may be admitted 
as faulty. 

He administers kindly to our national vanity, 
of which preceding travellers have complained, 
saying: “If I were an American, I confess i 
should be proud of my country—proud of its 
commercial enterprise—of its gigantic re- 
sources—of its magnificent rivers, and forests, 
and scenery. Still more proud should I be of 
its widely-diffused education and independence, 
and of the imperishable memory of its heroic 
father and founder !” 

Speaking of the navy, he says: “On the 
other hand, the naval officers are justly proud 
of the high reputation they have acquired, even _ 
in the youth of their country, and are honour- 
ably desirous of maintaining it. ’ 1 am sure that 
their brethren of the sea, whether British or 
French, will do them the justice to say, that 
they are. a body of officers calculated to do 
honour to the service of any country.” 

Animal Mechanism and Physiology, by John 
D. Griscom, M. D. Harpers.’ New York, 
1839. 


The subject of physical education has recently 
‘attracted much attention, and to supply the de- 
mand several publications have lately appeared. 
The present volume, forming No. 85, of -Har- 
per’s Family Library, is a work that may be 
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safely recommended to those who wish to gain 
a general notion of anatomy and physiology ; 
though we do not think it adapted to the use of 
schools, because we occasionally meet inaccu- 
rate expressions. For example, speaking of 
corsets, the author says, “ Far better would it 
be for them (fashionable ladies) to apply the 
screws to the feet, as do the Chinese, than to 
the chest.” The Chinese compress the feet by 


bandages, and not by screws. 





VARIETIES. 


SAGACITY OF THE LAND TORTOISE. 


Some time in June, 1828, an animal known 
here by that name was found in my garden, 
in the act of treating himself to green peas, 
small cucumbers, and melons, among which 
he had feasted for several days, but the tres- 
pass had been attributed to the hens and 
chickens. Being unwilling to put him to 
death on the first conviction, a small hole 
was bored through the skirt of the upper 
shell, and a small cord of two or three yards 
in length was attached to it, and he tethered 
out in a convenient place a few rods distant 
from the garden vopreenits, and marked on 
his breast-plate, “S. H. W., 1828.” The 
next day it was discovered that he had made 
his escape, having gnawed off his “ tether 
string.” A few days afterwards he was again 
detected in the same place of his former tres- 
pass, and to secure him from committing fur- 
ther depredations, a small ring of iron wire 
was linked into the hole of the shell, a more 
substantial cord attached to it, and the pri- 
soner again placed upon his tether. This, 
however, proved insufficient for his safe keep- 
ing. . The new cord was soon severed, and 
the vagrant, carrying off with him his iron 
ring and a small part of the cord, made a 
second escape. In June, 1829, “ Monsieur 
Tonson came again!” and was detected in 
his old line of business. A trial for his 
crimes was institutec,—the evidence against 
him was too clear to admit of doubt,—he was 
found guilty,—the number of pea-pods, cu- 
cumbers and melons of different kinds which 
he had champed and ruined was ascertained 
as nearly as might be, whereupon the court, 
consisting principally of the females of the 
family, sentenced him ‘o be put to death by 
decapitation. But the poor convict had one 
friend in the court; that friend exerted his 
influence, and finally obtained a commutation 
of the punishment from death to transporta- 
tion, without limit of time. Pursuant to this 
order, he was conveyed to a small pond about 
a quarter of a mile from the garden, the scene 
of his transgressions; but, not pleased with 
his accommodations among frogs and other 
creeping wings, soon found his way back to 
his old fri and their garden. He was 
then carried nearly half a mile in an opposite 
direction, and thrown inte a small muddy 
brook environed with and sedge grass. 

In June, 1832, who should appear but our 
old visiter again, with his marks and iron 
ring? What should now be done? The ma- 
jority of the court denounced him an outlaw, 
and utterly beyond the reach of mercy. His 
friend and advocate, however, urged in behalf 
of the convict that the sentence of transporta- 


tion was without limit of time, and assured the 
court that if a convenient opportunity should 
offer, he would send him next to Botany Bay 
—but if not, he would pledge himself to carry 
him to a place so distant that little fear could 
be entertained of his returning again to his 
old haunts. Upon these terms a respite. was 
obtained, and his sponsor caused him to be 
transported to Suffield, and there left in a 
grass field a little north of the meeting-house. 
This expedient served for that year; but in 
June, 1833, we had the pleasure of another 
family visit from our old acquaintance.. By 
this time the resentment which had been felt 
towards him had in a great measure subsided. 
He had become a sort of pet, and as we had 
a plentiful supply that year of cucumbers and 
other garden vegetables, he was allowed the 
whole range of the garden. But to fulfil my 
engagement as his surety, and as no oppor- 
tunity offered to ship him off to Botany Bay, 
I wrapped him up in a piece of old carpet, so 
that he could have no means of noticing ob- 
jects, carried him to Poquonoc, and threw 
him into a small stream in an alder swamp 
near Rainbow mills. But, ‘true as the nee- 
dle to the pole,” he renewed his visit in 1835, 
but manifesting a desire to tarry with us longer 
than his company was agreeable, he was car- 
ried to and left in a brook near Turkey Hills 
mountain. On the 20th inst. he obliged us with 
another call, and, as 1 suppose, is yet in my 
garden. 

He appears in fine health, plump and lusty, 
but has no discernible increases of size, nor 
apnearance of advance in age since my first 
acquaintance with him. He yet wears his iron 
ring—the initials and date on his breast-plate, 
though rendered somewhat obscure by abra- 
sion, are yet legible, and leave no possible 
doubt of his identity. 





A great library is certainly a splendid monu- 
ment to intellectual exertion; but, like other 
monuments, it is as certainly erected to the 
dead, and bears a touch of the melancholy of 
the tomb; with this only difference in general, 
that the book shelves are the catacombs in 
which are entombed men’s minds instead of 
their bodies.”—James— The Gentleman of the 
Old School. 





To punish oneself is easier than by an im- 
proved life to atone for past sins. 


Ce 


“TI left my home a child, and wandered far o’er the 
world, till manhood was on my brow, and then I return- 
ed to that home so loved, so treasured of my heart, and 
it knew me not.” 


There’s nae ane carés for me now, 
Tn a’ this world so wide; 

I’m like a withered tree now, 
Where a’ are green beside. 


There’s nae heart here can love me, 
Wi’ love so leal’s my ain; 
Yet why should a’ this move me, 
Or gie my proud heart pain? 
The hand o* warmest greeting 
When placed in mine grows chill; 
And if blythe’s the hour uf meeting, 
Farewell seoms blyther still, 
The lowliest are above me, 
ree: Bes ane they ca’ their ain,— 
Yet why should a’ this move me, . 
Or gie my proud heart pain? 
New York, May, 1834. 












































aoe. 
PREMIUMS TO NEW sp : 
Those who will subscribe and send & 
lars for this or any past year’s. Library. 
furnished with six months of the Pos B, 
Those who will subscribe and-send 4 
lars for any two past years’ Library, shall 
one year of the Port Folio, .- pe 
Those who will subseribe and he 
dollars for any three past years of the 1 
shal} have eighteen tnonths of the Pon B 
Those who wili subscribe ‘and. send 4m 
dollars for any past four: years, will-be a 
to two years of the Port Folio, | 
tt ee ae s he 
MERICAN MEDICA BRARY Ax 
TELLIGENCER, » concentned af 
Science and Literature. Edited by Robley Py 
M. D., M.A. P.S., &c. &e. Published a 


Adam Waldie, No, 46 Carpenter. street, P 
Subscription price $10 per aonum, on. 4a 


wir SELECT CIRCULATING = 
AND THE JUURNAL OF BELLESLE 











published weekly, at 46 Carpenter street, P 
Subscription price $5 per annum, pavable in» ye 


EW LAW BOOK.—The subscriber has jm 
lished, in three hansome octavo mes, a 

gest of the Laws respecting Real Property ge 
adopted and in use in the United States; , 
more especially, the Law of Real Property in 
By Joun Taytox Lomax, one of the Judges of 
ral Court, and formerly Professor of Law in§ 
versity of Virginia.” uae 
JOHN S. LITT 


Law-Bookseller, No. 23, Minor Street, Piil 
Hetterson PAcvical oily 


PHILADELPHIA, ee 
SESSION OF 1839-40. | 
The regular lectures will commence on the first | 
of November, an 
The following are the professors in the oder of 
appointment :— eae 
1. Jaccs Green, M. D., Professor of Chemistry: 
2. Samuet McCceutax, M. D., Professor of Mid 
and Diseases of Women and Childrer, a * 
3. Granvitte S. Parrison, M- D., Professor: 
tomy. a 
4. Joun Revere, M. D., Professor of the Pi ‘ 
and Practice of Physic. ea 
5. Rosiey Duneiison, M. D., Professor of 
of Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. |. 
6. Rozert M. Houston, M. D., Professor 
Medica and Pharmacy. balm 
7. Joszra Pancoast, M. D., Professor of the 
and Practice of Surgery. rc 
On and after the first of October the dissectiay 
will he kept open, and the Professor of Analg 
give his persona] attendance thereto. Lee 
likewise be delivered regularly during the mont 
rious branches, and opportuuities fur clinical 
will be afforded at the Philadelphia He if 
Professor of Institutes of Medicine; and at) 
pensary of the college under the Professors of, 
and of Surgery. 
Fee for each 
dollars. i 
Graduation fee thirty dollars. #5 
JOMIN REVERE, MD. 
Dean of the 








professor for the whole ours 





MORUS MULTICAULIS. 
A few thousand trees, warranted, for salt 
have been raised by Mackenzie & Bueha 
ard horticultorists of this city. Orders 
post paid, may be sent to this office. 


For sale, at this office, a Washi 
medium and a half size, or one 
Columbian Press# royal size; and @ 
Press, medium ‘size. These 8 | 
sold a bargain, if applied for soon’ 
thrown out of use by the ir " 
presses into the office. 





